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THE   SHIPPING  TRADE 

AND 

FISCAL  POLICY. 


NOTES  ON  THE  OVERSEA  TRADE 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Mr.  Chamberlain  has  dealt  at  length  with  only  our 
manufacturing  industries.  He  looks  forward  with  satis- 
faction to  the  possible  curtailment  of  our  imports  by 
from  fifty  to  eighty  millions  a  year,  because  the 
exclusion  of  imports  of  that  amount,  so  long  as  they 
consist  of  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  goods, 
must,  in  his  opinion,  necessarily  provide  further  employ- 
ment for  our  manufacturers  and  their  work-people.  He 
proposes  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  such  goods,  that  the 
masters  may  be  able  to  secure  better  profits  in  the  home 
market  from  the  consumers,  and  their  men  more 
regular  employment  and  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  only  detailed  figures  he  has  given 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
trade,  has  excluded  from  our  exports  coal,  machinery, 
and  ships. 

Beyond  question  the  interests  of  our  manufacturers 
and  of  their  work-people  are  of  very  great  importance 
to  the  country;  but  they  are  not  the  only  people 
employed  in  the  country's  trade.    By  exporting  coal 
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and  machinery,  and  in  fact  almost  every  other  article  of 
value,  to  foreign  countries,  we  are  no  doubt  strengthen- 
ing those  countries,  and  enabling  them  the  better  to 
compete  v^ith  us.  Yet  if  we  are  to  abandon  our  exports 
of  coal,  and  to  close  our  engineering  shops  and  ship- 
building yards  to  our  foreign  customers,  we  must  not 
only  abandon  free  trade,  but  we  must  also  retire  from 
international  business. 

The  major  part  of  our  people  are  neither  manu- 
facturers, nor  those  in  their  employment ;  the  major 
part  of  our  international  trade  is  carried  on  by  our 
merchants,  bankers,  brokers  and  shipowners. 

The  new  policy,  whether  it  is  to  be  that  of  retaliation, 
or  colonial  preference,  or  protection,  is  put  forward  as 
one  of  business  bargain  ;  but,  so  far,  the  nature  of  the 
bargain  to  be  made,  as  between  the  country  and  its 
merchants,  bankers,  brokers  and  shipowners,  and  the 
people  for  whom  they  find  employment,  has  not  been 
indicated.  Yet  it  is  these  businesses  that  will  in  inter- 
national trade  warfare  be  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and 
have  now  to  encounter  the  full  weight  of  foreign  com- 
petition in  every  part  of  the  world. 

In  considering  therefore,  the  proposals,  our  oversea 
trade  must  not  only  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  manufacturers :  it  must  be  taken  as  a  whole. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  give 
,the  material  necessary  to  enable  a  judgment  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  oversea  or 
international  trade;  but  the  information  is  contained  in 
many  Blue-books,  and  a  short  summary,  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  official  figures,  may,  I  think,  be  of  some 
use. 
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The  Board  of  Trade,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
an  estimate  of  the  gross  earnings  from  the  world's  ocean 
carrying  trade,  has  stated  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
imports  into,  and  exports  from,  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  vi^orld,  in  the  years  1891,  1896,  and 
1901. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  these  totals  with  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports  from, 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  years.  The 
figures  are  as  under : 


Year 

Aggregate    value  of 
Imports  into,  and  Ex- 
ports from,  all  the 
Principal  Countries 
of  the  World 

Aggregate   value  of 
Imports  into,  and  Ex- 
ports from,  Ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom 

£ 

£ 

1891 

3,949,000,000 

744,000,000 

1896 

4,045,000,000 

738,000,000 

1901 

4,808,000,000 

869,000,000 

The  oversea  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  during  each  of  these  three  years  was  there- 
fore nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  oversea  trade  of  the 
world. 

If  we  add  to  our  exports  the  earnings  of  our 
shipowners,  merchants,  bankers  and  brokers,  from  the 
services  they  render  to  the  trade  of  the  world,  the 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  found  to  be 
nearer  one-fourth  than  one-fifth  of  the  total. 

I  have  extracted  from  the  Annual  Returns  the 
detailed  figures  showing  the  oversea  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  ten  years  ending  1902,  and 
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these  I  give  in  an  appendix.  I  show  separately  the 
imports,  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce, 
and  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce. 
I  divide  the  figures  so  as  to  show  the  trade  carried 
on  with  the  ten  foreign  countries  which  the  Board 
of  Trade  treats  as  the  principal  protected  countries, 
as  well  as  that  carried  on  with  other  foreign  countries, 
and  with  British  Possessions.  I  treat  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  as  one  country,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  places  of  origin  of  the 
exports,  and  of  the  destinations  of  the  imports,  at  the 
ports  of  these  countries. 

During  the  ten  years  our  imports  and  exports 
have  been,  on  the  average,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  ^6775,000,000.  In  1893  they  were  of  the  value  of 
iJ681,000,000,  and  in  1902  they  had  risen  to 
^877,000,000,  an  increase  of  ^6196,000,000,  or  28  per 
cent.  The  values  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  period 
were  all  below  the  average,  whilst  those  for  the 
last  four  years  were  all  above,  the  values  for  1902 
being  the  highest  attained. 

Of  this  trade,  57  per  cent,  has  been  with  the  ten 
principal  protected  foreign  countries ;  18  per  cent, 
with  other  foreign  countries;  and  25  per  cent,  with 
British  Possessions,  the  figures  being  as  under : 

With  the  ten  principal  protected  j6 

foreign  countries    444,000,000 

With  other  foreign  countries   ...  139,000,000 

With  British  Possessions        ...  192,000,000 


^775,000,000 
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Distinguishing  between  imports  and  exports  the 

values  are  as  under :  £ 

Imports,  average  value  per  annum  465,000,000 
Exports,  British  and  Irish,  per 

annum   249,000,000 

Exports,  Foreign  and  Colonial, 

per  annum    61,000,000 

;£775,000,000 

Of  these  imports,  there  were  obtained : 
From  the  ten  principal  protected  £ 

foreign  countries    290,000,000 

From  other  foreign  countries  o..  76,000,000 
From  British  Possessions        ...  99,000,000 

^465,000,000 

Of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce,  there 
were  sent : 

To  the  ten  principal  protected  £ 

foreign  countries    104,000,000 

To  other  foreign  countries  ...  59,000,000 
To  British  Possessions   86,000,000 

^6249,000,000 

Of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce, 
there  were  sent : 

To  the  ten  principal  protected  £ 

foreign  countries    50,000,000 

To  other  foreign  countries  ...  4,000,000 
To  British  Possessions   7,000,000 


£61,000,000 
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The  imports  have  during  the  ten  years  increased 
from  ^404,000,000  to  ^6528,000,000,  an  increase  of 
•jei24,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.  The  values  in  1902  were 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  have 
increased  from  £218,000,000  to  ^6283,000,000,  an 
increase  of  £65,000,000,  or  30  per  cent.  The  values  in 
1902  were  again  higher  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  have 
increased  from  £58,000,000  to  £65,000,000,  an  increase 
of  £7,000,000,  or  12  per  cent.  The  values  in  1902  were 
higher  than  in  any  previous  year,  with  the  exception  of 
1900. 

I  show  in  the  appendix,  in  detail,  the  rate  of  increase 
in  both  imports  and  exports  in  regard  to  each  country. 

The  channels  through  which  the  trade  has  flowed 
have  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  and  in  par- 
ticular during  the  war  year  of  1901  our  exports 
to  British  Possessions  showed  an  abnormal  increase, 
and  to  foreign  countries  an  abnormal  decrease ;  but 
taken  as  a  whole,  throughout  the  ten  years,  the  declared 
value  of  our  exports  at  the  port  of  shipment  have 
represented  66  per  cent,  of  the  declared  value  of  our 
imports  at  the  port  of  landing ;  our  exports  having 
advanced  with  our  imports  and  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  increased 
in  the  ten  years  by  15  per  cent,  to  the  ten  principal 
protected  foreign  countries;  by  27  per  cent,  to  other 
foreign  countries;  and  by  51  per  cent,  to  British 
Possessions.  But  an  examination  of  the  figures  shows 
that  up  to  1900  the  increase  had  been  33  per  cent,  to 
the  ten  principal  protected  foreign  countries;  37  per 
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cent,  to  other  foreign  countries;  and  30  to  British 
Possessions. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  the  exports  to  British 
Possessions  in  1901  and  1902  was  undoubtedly  mainly 
owing  to  the  war;  but  it  is  a  matter  for  conjecture  as  to 
how  far  the  decrease  in  the  exports  to  foreign  countries 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  disturbing  influence. 

To  turn  to  particular  countries.  The  value  of  our 
exports  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  increased  in 
the  ten  years  by  16  per  cent.  Up  to  1900  the  increase 
had  been  45  per  cent.,  but  in  1901  and  1902  the  value 
of  the  exports  fell  by  £10,000,000. 

In  the  same  way  the  value  of  our  exports  to  Russia 
had  up  to  1900  increased  by  72  per  cent.,  but  the 
exports  fell  in  1901  and  1902  by  upwards  of  £2,000,000, 
and  as  the  result  the  increase  on  the  ten  years  is  only 
35  per  cent. 

The  value  of  our  exports  to  France  had  up  to  1900 
increased  by  52  per  cent.,  but  the  exports  fell  by  nearly 
£4,000,000  in  1901,  and  by  a  further  £1,000,000  in 
1902,  and  the  increase  on  the  ten  years  has  been 
only  18  per  cent. 

Our  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  had  amounted  to 
£32,000,000,  had  fallen  in  1893  to  the  value  of 
£23,000,000.  They  further  fell  under  the  Wilson  and 
Dingley  Tariffs,  until  in  1898  they  were  of  the  value  of 
£14,000,000.  Since  that  date  they  have  increased  to 
£23,000,000. 

The  ten  principal  protected  foreign  countries  are  by 
far  the  best  customers  we  have  for  the  foreign  and 
colonial  produce  we  export.    They  have  throughout  the 
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ten  years  taken  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
value  of  such  produce.  The  extent  of  this  transit  trade 
calls  for  particular  notice.  It  represents  one-fifth  in 
value  of  our  total  exports.  On  the  average  of  ten  years 
it  has  been  of  the  value  of  upwards  of  ^961,000,000.  It 
has  during  the  period  increased  from  £58,000,000  to 
£65,000,000,  an  increase  of  £7,000,000,  or  12  per 
cent. 

The  official  returns  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the 
oversea  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  that,  on  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  our  trade  with  the  ten  prin- 
cipal protected  foreign  countries  found  employment  for 
64  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipping  using  our  ports,  whilst 
that  with  other  foreign  countries  found  employment  for 
21  per  cent.,  and  with  British  Possessions  for  15  per 
cent,  of  such  shipping.  The  shipping  employed  has, 
during  the  ten  years,  increased  by  33  per  cent,  in  the 
trade  with  the  ten  protected  foreign  countries ;  by  40 
per  cent,  in  the  trade  with  the  other  foreign  countries  ; 
and  by  30  per  cent,  in  the  trade  with  British  Posses- 
sions. 

Judging  by  all  available  tests,  the  oversea  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  is 
to-day  certainly  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and 
I  can  find  no  evidence  that  we  are  carrying  on  any  part 
of  that  trade  at  the  expense  of  our  capital. 

With  regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  oversea  trade  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Board  of  Trade 
estimate  that  the  £4,808,000,000,  representing  in  1901 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  into,  and  exports 
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from,  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  was  made 
up  of : 

Imports    £2,516,000,000 

Exports    £2,292,000,000 

The  difference  between  these  figures,  £224,000,000,  may 
be  taken  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  total  gross 
earnings  of  the  world's  ocean  carrying  trade,  because, 
as  the  Blue-book  points  out,  "  since  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  whole  world  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  goods  valued  at  the  point  of  arrival  and  departure 
respectively,  the  excess  of  value  of  the  imports  should 
give  a  rough  measure  of  the  difference  of  valuation  due 
to  the  cost  of  ocean  carriage,  including  freight, 
insurance,  and  all  other  charges." 

The  Board  of  Trade  further  estimated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was,  in  1901, 
done  by  British  ships,  and  that  after  deduction  of  the 
earnings  of  colonial  vessels,  and  the  sums  expended 
abroad  out  of  earnings  on  account  of  stores  and  coal, 
and  for  port,  canal  and  other  dues,  etc.,  a  sum  of  not  less 
than  £90,000,000  must  be  added  to  the  country's 
exports  as  representing  our  gross  receipts  from  the 
world's  trade  carried  in  British  ships. 

The  earnings  of  British  merchants,  brokers  and 
bankers,  from  the  other  half  of  this  oversea  trade  of  the 
world  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been  estimated. 
They  must  be  very  large.  Our  merchants  and  brokers 
are  concerned  with  the  imports  and  exports  of  every 
countr}',  whilst,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Felix 
Schuster,  in  his  speech  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
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Union  Bank,  London  is  admittedly  the  banking  and 
financial  centre,  the  clearing  house  of  the  world.  Go 
where  you  will,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  in  every 
civilised  country — one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  every 
uncivilised  country — a  bill  of  exchange  on  London  is 
the  one  medium  of  exchange  which  always  has  a  ready 
market.  .  .  .  Shipments  of  produce  from  one 
country  to  another  are  in  most  cases  settled  by  bills  on 
London." 

The  detailed  figures  relating  to  shipping  recently 
published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not  deal  with  the 
whole  of  the  world's  oversea  trade,  but  they  do  show  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  with  cargoes 
and  in  ballast,  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  principal 
maritime  countries,  and  the  self-governing  British 
colonies  over  a  series  of  years.  Important  carrying 
trades  in  which  we  are  largely  interested  are  not 
included  in  these  official  returns,  as,  for  instance,  the 
trade  in  the  ports  of  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  Brazils,  except  so  much  as  is  carried  on  with  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  oversea  carrying 
trade  is  shown,  and  I  have  analysed  the  figures  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  that  trade  in  the 
different  countries. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  I  have  taken  the 
years  1890  and  1900,  the  latter  year  being  the  last  for 
which  complete  returns  are  available. 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  principal  maritime 
countries  of  the  world  was  represented  by  entrances 
and  clearances  amounting  in  1890  to  313,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1900  to  469,000,000  tons.    These  totals 
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were  made  up,  giving  the  figures  in  round  millions,  as 
under : 

1890  IQOO 

Tons  Tons 

In  ports  of  the  United 

Kingdom     ..       ..    74,000,000  99,000,000 

In  ports  of  self-govern- 
ing British  Colonies   30,000,000  53,000,000 

 104,000,000   152,000,000 

In  ports  of  the  German 

Empire       ..       ..    21,000,000  29,000,000 

In  ports  of  Holland  ..    11,000,000  19,000,000 

Belgium  ..    12,000,000  17,000,000 

Russia     ..    12,000,000  17,000,000 

France     ..    29,000,000  38,000,000 

Portugal  ..    10,000,000  20,000,000 

Spain      ..    24,000,000  28,000,000 

Italy        ..    14,000,000  40,000,000 

United  States  31,000,000  47,000,000 

Total  in  ports  of  the  

principal  protected 

foreign  countries                      164,000,000  255,000,000 

In  ports  of  Norway  ..     5,000,000  6,000,000 

Sweden    ..    11,000,000  17,000,000 

Denmark..     8,000,000  12,000,000 

Chili       ..     6,000,000  6,000,000 

Argentine..    12,000,000  13,000,000 

Japan      ..     3,000,000  8,000,000 

Total  in  ports  of  other  

foreign  countries    . .                     45,000,000  62,000,000 


Total    ..       ..  313,000,000  469,000,000 


The  nationalities  of  this  shipping  were  : 

1890  1900 

Tons  Tons 

British   155,000,000  204,000,000 

Foreign  ..       ..  158,000,000  265,000,000 


313,000,000 


469,000,000 
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The  British  tonnage  was  employed  as  under : 

1890  1900 

Tons  Tons 

In  ports  of  the  United 

Kingdom     ..       ..    54,000,000  63,000,000 

In  ports  of  self-govern- 
ing British  Colonies   23,000,000  43,000,000 

Total  in  ports  of  the  

United  Kingdom  and 

Colonies  ..  ..  77,000.000  106,000,000 
In  ports  of  the  German 

Empire       ..       ..     7,000,000  8,000,000 

In  ports  of  Holland  ..     6,000,000  8,000,000 

Belgium  ..     6,000,000  7,000,000 

Russia     ..     6,000,000  6,000,000 

France     ..    13,000,000  15,000,000 

Portugal  ..     6,000,000  11,000,000 

,,      Spain  (not  stated)     —  — 

Italy        ..      7,000,000  8,000,000 

United  States  16,000,000  25,000,000 

Total  in  ports  of  the  

principal  protected 

foreign  countries   ..                  67,000,000  88,000,000 

In  ports  of  Norway  ..     1,000,000  1,000,000 

Sweden    ..     2,000,000  2,000,000 
,,      D  enmark 

(not  stated)  ....           —  — 

In  ports  of  Chili       . .      3,000,000  3,000,000 

Argentine..     5,000,000  4,000,000 

,,      Japan(not  stated)    —  — 

Total  in  ports  of  other  

foreign  countries  ..                   11,000,000  10,000,000 


155,000,000  204,000,000 


These  figures  are  not  complete,  both  because,  as  I 
have  stated,  important  trades  in  which  British  shipping 
is  engaged  are  not  included  in  the  official  returns,  and 
also  because,  as  is  shown  by  the  figures  given,  Spain, 
Denmark  and  Japan  do  not  in  their  ports  distinguish 
between  British  and  otlier  foreign  shipping. 
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The  bulk  of  the  oversea  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
is,  however,  shown,  and  the  result  may  be  summarised 
as  follows : 

In  1890,  the  oversea  carrying  trade  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  was  represented  by  313,000,000 
tons  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  shipping,  50  per 
cent,  of  which  was  British. 

The  half  of  the  trade  of  the  world  carried  in 
British  ships  was  as  to  35  per  cent,  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  to  15  per  cent,  for  the  self-governing 
British  Colonies,  as  to  43  per  cent,  for  the  principal 
protected  foreign  countries,  and  as  to  7  per  cent,  for 
other  foreign  countries. 

In  1900,  the  same  trade  was  represented  by 
469,000,000  tons  of  shipping,  43  per  cent,  of  which  was 
British.  This  43  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  the  world 
carried  in  British  ships  was  as  to  31  per  cent,  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  21  per  cent,  for  the  self- 
governing  British  Colonies,  as  to  43  per  cent,  for  the 
principal  protected  foreign  countries,  and  as  to  5  per 
cent,  for  other  foreign  countries. 

Both  in  1890  and  1900  one-half  of  the  trade  of  the 
British  shipowner  was  carried  on  between  foreign  ports  ; 
and  both  in  1890  and  1900  the  oversea  carrying  trade 
of  the  principal  protected  foreign  countries  found 
employment  for  more  British  ships  than  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself. 

No  other  nation  has  such  a  trade.  And  in  consider- 
ing a  policy  of  either  retaliation  or  protection,  particular 
regard  must  be  had,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  purely  foreign  trade,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  so  largely  and  peculiarly  depends. 
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There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  extra- 
ordinary hold  the  country  has  attained  on  the  oversea 
trade  of  the  world  depends  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on 
two  circumstances.  The  first  is  the  facilities  we  possess 
for  the  building  of  ships  ;  and  the  second  is  that  our  ports 
are  free — our  doors  are  open  to  the  trade  of  the  whole 
world. 

Because  of  the  facilities  we  possessed  we  were  the 
first  to  convert  our  merchant  fleet  from  wood  to  iron. 
We  again  took  the  lead  in  substituting  steel  for  iron, 
and  in  adopting  every  improvement  suggested  by  the 
skill  of  the  engineer  and  naval  architect.  As  a  result, 
we  have  now  a  mercantile  marine  which,  in  carrying 
capacity,  speed,  and  economy  in  coal  consumption,  is  in 
advance  of  that  of  every  other  country. 

During  the  thirty  years  ending  in  1900,  we  increased 
our  fleet  from  5,600,000  to  9,300,000  tons,  and 
we  have,  mainly  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
rebuilt  the  whole  of  that  fleet.  Not  only  have  we  done 
this,  but  our  facilities  for  production  have  been  such 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  built  for  other 
nations  upwards  of  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping  ;  and 
we  have  in  addition  sold  to  other  nations  vessels, 
mainly  of  the  older  and  less  efficient  types,  representing 
a  further  2,700,000  tons. 

If  we  compare  this  record  with  that  of  other  nations, 
it  is,  I  think,  manifest  that  our  power  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  wherever  that  market  may  be,  both 
the  materials  for  our  ships  and  the  food  for  their 
builders,  has  enabled  us  to  attain  to  these  results. 

During  the  same  thirty  years  the  mercantile  marine 
of  France  has  remained  stationary,  whilst  the  shipping 
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registered  for  oversea  trades  in  the  United  States  fell 
from  1,500,000  tons  to  800,000  tons.  In  these  countries 
a  strictly  protective  policy  has  been  followed  in  both 
the  building  and  repairing  of  ships. 

In  Germany  the  shipping  during  the  same  thirty 
years  increased  from  980,000  to  1,900,000  tons — a  rate 
of  increase  far  in  excess  of  that  attained  by  this  country  ; 
but  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  its  tariffs,  all  materials 
used  in  the  shipyards  are  admitted  entirely  free  of  duty, 
no  matter  where  they  come  from. 

Of  the  other  principal  maritime  countries,  the  only 
ones  that  have  added  substantially  to  their  fleets  during 
the  last  thirty  years  are  Russia,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Japan.  Of  these,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  are  not  among  the  countries  classed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  protected,  whilst  the  increase  in  their 
fleets,  and  also  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  is  the  result  mainly 
of  purchases  of  vessels,  principally  of  the  less  modern 
types,  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Russia  and 
Japan  the  mercantile  marine  has,  I  understand,  been 
built  practically  at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  only  nations  which 
have  the  markets  of  the  world  free  to  them  can,  in 
the  face  of  the  competition  now  existing,  create  and 
maintain  a  fleet.  There  can  be  no  protection  for  a 
nation  in  the  general  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  at  the 
most  the  trade  in  the  home  ports  can  be  reserved,  whilst 
in  every  other  port  the  shipowner  must  meet  his  rivals 
on  equal  terms. 

If,  as  I  believe  is  the  case,  the  facilities  we  now 

possess  for  the  building  of  ships  is  the  foundation  upon 

which  rests  our  position  as  the  great  sea  carriers  of  the 
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world,  is  it  possible,  without  running  the  utmost  peril, 
to  disturb  these  foundations  ?  If  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  we  had  not  been  able  to  rebuild  our  fleet  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  minimum  of  cost, 
what  would  have  been  our  position  to-day  ?  Could  we 
have  led  the  nations,  as  we  have  done,  in  the  adoption 
of  steel  in  the  construction  of  ships,  if  we  had  not  had 
the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  us  ? 

The  experience  both  of  nations  and  private  indi- 
viduals is,  that  to  live  in  the  face  of  such  competition  as 
shipping  is  exposed  to,  the  shipowner  must  have  the 
most  modern  tools ;  he  must  continually  advance  with 
the  times ;  he  must  always  be  ready  to  "  scrap "  his 
ships  as  soon  as  they  are  outclassed,  either  in  carrying 
capacity  or  in  economy  of  working.  If  he  will  not  do 
these  things,  he  is  driven  out  of  his  trade  within  a  very 
few  years. 

The  second  circumstance  upon  which,  I  believe, 
depends  the  position  of  the  country  as  the  great  sea 
carrier,  is  the  freedom  of  our  ports  to  the  trade 
of  the  world.  We  have  for  the  last  fifty  years 
been  free  to  deal  in  the  produce  of  the  world  as  we 
think  to  our  best  advantage,  and  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Government.  No  nation  whose  trades  are  pro- 
tected by  its  Custom  House  officers  has,  by  retaliation 
or  by  any  other  means,  attained  such  freedom. 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  advantages  we  secure  from 
the  freedom  of  our  ports,  I  would  again  point  out 
that  during  the  last  ten  years,  foreign  and  colonial 
produce  of  the  value  of  d061,OOO,OOO  per  annum 
has  been  carried  through  the  United  Kingdom  to  other 
countries.    Our  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce 
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during  those  ten  years  have  been  of  the  average  annual 
value  of  £248,000,000,  so  that  our  transit  trade  has  been 
equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  total  export  trade. 

Further,  the  detailed  figures  show  that  during  the 
last  ten  years,  whilst  British  ships  trading  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  had  to  make  one  voyage 
out  of  six  in  ballast,  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the 
same  trade  have  had  to  make  one  voyage  out  of  five  in 
ballast. 

Apart  from  these  two  all-important  advantages, 
there  is  another  of  considerable  moment,  and  that  is 
the  quality  and  price  of  the  ship's  provisions  and  stores 
supplied  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
compared  with  those  ruling  in  foreign  countries. 

On  British  ships  more  men  are  carried,  and  the  rate 
of  wages  is  higher  than  on  the  vessels  belonging 
to  foreign  countries ;  but  the  cost  of  the  food  and  stores, 
comparing  like  with  like,  is  substantially  lower.  So 
much  so,  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  stores  to  be 
sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  use  on  British  ships 
trading  between  foreign  ports,  although  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  has  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  goods. 

Beyond  question,  if  the  rates  of  wages  are  raised  in 
our  manufacturing  trades,  the  pay  of  our  seamen  will 
have  to  be  advanced;  and  if  in  addition  there  is  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  cost  of  provisions  and  stores, 
the  difficulties  of  the  British  shipowner  in  retaining  his 
position  in  the  international  trade  will  be  seriously 
increased. 

That  a  duty  on  imported  food  will  affect  materially 
the  cost  of  provisioning  a  ship  is,  I  think,  clear  from  an 
examination  of  any  ship  store  list.    The  following  is 
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a  fair  example  of  such  a  list,  showing  the  countries  from 
which  the  stores  are  usually  obtained : 


Stores 


Beef  

Pork  

Butter  

Tea   

Coffee   

Sugar   

Vinegar  . . 
Lime  Juice 
Raisins  . . 
Boiled  Beef 

Soup  

Cocoa   

Currants  . . 
Bottled  fruits 
Preserved 

milk  

Jams  

Bread  . . . 
Preserved 

meats . . . 
Rum  


Country  from  whence 
obtained 


United  States 

Ireland  or  Denmark 
India 

Central  America 
Belgium,  Germany, 

or  Austria 
United  Kingdom 
West  Indies 
Spain 

United    States  or 

Australia 
United  Kingdom 
West  Indies 
Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 
United  Kindom 


United  States 
Demerara 


Stores 

Country  from  whence 
obtained 



r lour  .... 

oxaies 

OpilL  pcaa  •  • 

Burman 

Oatmeal  . . 

Canada 

Cheese    . . 

V^dndCld  Ur  UIllLCU. 

States 

i^ara  .... 

unitea  otates 

kJ  IIXLCLL  IViXlgLlULIl 

Bacon  .... 

Pickled 

tongues  . . 

United  States 

Tripe  .... 

Dried  fish . . 

Norway- 

Sardines  . . 

Portugal  or  France 

Pippins    . . 

United  States 

Almonds  . . 

Spain 

Spain  or  Brazils 

Figs  

Greece 

Potatoes  . . 

United  Kingdom 

Candles  . . 

Soap   

Salt   

In  dealing  with  the  risks  to  which  British  ship- 
owners would  be  exposed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  new  policy,  a  writer  in  the  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1903,  said : 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  admit  that  so  important  a  change 
as  that  of  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs  may  involve  grave 
dangers  to  British  shipping.  If  foreign  Governments  desire  to 
retaliate  by  hitting  at  our  great  shipping  industry,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  offers  a  noble  target.  The  total  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  at  foreign  ports  under  the  British  flag  is  now 
106,000,000  tons  in  a  year.  The  total  tonnage  under  foreign 
flags  entered  and  cleared  at  British  and  colonial  ports  is  now 
48,600,000  tons.  Tonnage  dues  could  therefore  be  levied  on 
twice  as  much  British  shipping  as  we  could  levy  on  foreign  ship- 
ping.   But — and  here  we  have  a  pre-eminent  advantage,  which, 
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at  a  pinch,  would,  I  venture  to  think,  give  us  the  victory  in  a 
battle  of  tonnage  dues — we  could  kill  foreign  shipping  at  our 
ports,  while  foreign  Governments  could  not  for  a  long  time  to> 
come  kill  British  shipping  at  their  ports.  Why  ?  Simply  because 
we  could  do  all  our  oversea  carrying  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
ships,  and  foreign  countries  could  not  do  all  their  oversea  carry- 
ing without  the  aid  of  our  ships.  And  so  it  follows  that,  until 
foreign  countries  have  built  up  mercantile  fleets  sufficient  for  all 
their  needs,  the  necessities  of  their  oversea  trades  and  their  desire 
for  cheap  freights  must  compel  them  to  send  goods  in  British 
bottoms.  Splendid  as  is  the  target  which  British  shipping  offers 
to  the  world,  it  might  still  be  too  dangerous  to  attack  it  directly 
by  tonnage  dues  if  it  were  adequately  and  persistently  defended. 
If  it  came  to  a  fight  we  have  two  powerful  weapons :  one,  the 
roping  off  of  the  Empire's  shipping  trade  for  British  ships  ;  and 
the  other,  the  destruction  by  dues  of  foreign  tonnage  at  the 
Empire's  ports  ;  and  it  would  be  saying  little  for  British  skill  in 
diplomacy  if,  with  two  such  weapons  in  reserve,  we  could  not 
prevent  retaliation,  should  it  be  found  desirable  for  us  to  alter 
our  fiscal  policy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  extort  a  greater  degree 
of  consideration  for  British  shipping  than  it  at  present  secures. 

The  writer  was,  I  think,  deahng  with  the  shipping 
figures  for  1902,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  in 
a  form  sufficiently  complete  to  make  any  comparisons. 
For  the  purpose  of  considering  the  case  put  forward  by 
the  Times,  I  propose  to  adhere  to  the  1900  figures,  the 
more  so  as  the  difference  is  not  material  for  this 
purpose. 

In  1900  there  were  98  million  tons  of  British 
shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  ports,  as 
against  46  million  tons  of  foreign  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  in  British  and  colonial  ports. 

The  whole  argument  put  forward  by  the  TimeSy 
appears  to  rest  on  the  possibility  of  our  being  able  in 
international  trade  warfare  to  treat  all  foreign  shipping 
alike.    This,  I  believe,  would  be  impossible. 

The  ships  of  each  nation  must  be  treated  on  their 
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own  merits.  I  know  of  no  navigation  laws  that  have 
ever  excluded  from  the  ports  of  a  country  the  ships  of 
another  country  whilst  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
those  two  countries.  We  and  other  nations  have 
refused  to  admit  ships  of  a  third  country  into  such  trade, 
but  we  have  never  refused,  and  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  breaking  off  all  commercial  intercourse,  to  refuse, 
for  instance,  to  allow  a  German  ship  to  engage  in  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  Germany,  although  it 
v^ould  be  in  accord  with  precedent  to  refuse  to  permit  a 
Russian  ship  to  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Further,  if  Germany  or  Norway  kept  open 
their  ports  to  British  ships,  in  whatever  trade  they  may 
be  engaged,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  this  country  to 
restrict  German  or  Norwegian  ships  in  our  ports  to 
German  or  Norwegian  trade. 

The  detailed  figures  show  that  out  of  the  46  million 
tons  of  foreign  shipping,  36  million  tons  were  employed 
in  British  ports,  and  10  million  in  colonial  ports.  Of 
the  36  million  tons,  20  millions  belonged  to  the  countries 
whose  trade  they  were  carrying,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  excluded  under  any  known  application  of  navigation 
laws. 

Of  the  remaining  16  million  tons,  about  one-half 
belonged  to  Norway  and  about  one-fourth  to  Germany, 
both  of  which  admit  British  ships  into  their  ports  in 
whatever  trades  they  are  engaged.  There  remains, 
therefore,  about  4  million  tons  of  foreign  shipping  which 
might  be  excluded. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  summarised  the  position 
with  reference  to  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade 
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between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies  as 
under :  "  It  follows  that  if  *  reciprocity '  were  a  test  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  ^vessels  to  our  colonial  trade, 
about  5  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  tonnage  now  engaged  in 
that  trade  could  be  excluded."  In  1902  the  total 
foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  this  particular  trade  was 
1,347,000  tons.  The  5  per  cent,  would  therefore  amount 
to  67,350  tons. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  particulars  of 
the  foreign  tonnage  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  total  tonnage  so 
employed  is  about  9  million  tons.  No  doubt  the  greater 
part  of  this  belongs  to  the  countries  which  are  trading 
with  the  particular  colony,  and  of  the  remainder  the 
major  part  will  belong  to  Germany  or  Norway.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  I  think  be  prudent,  if"  reciprocity  " 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  test,  to  reckon  on  being  able  to 
exclude  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons  from 
such  trade. 

The  result  is  that,  at  the  most,  we  hold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  4  million  tons,  and  in  colonial 
ports  less  than  1  million  tons,  of  foreign  shipping  as 
hostages,  to,  as  the  Times  writer  puts  it,  be  killed  if 
necessary  in  the  defence  of  British  shipping,  which  finds 
more  employment  in  the  ten  principal  protected  foreign 
countries  of  the  world  than  in  the  United  Kingdom 
itself. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  discussing  the  competence  of  Parlia- 
ment to  intervene  successfully  in  the  country's  inter- 
national trade,  said : 

Adam  Smith,  for  example,  held  much  the  same  opinion  of 
Kings  and  Parliaments  as  some  persons  do  of  doctors.    He  did 
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not  doubt  that  tonics  might  be  found  to  invigorate  national  com- 
merce, but  he  did  most  gravely  doubt  whether  the  authorised 
practitioners  would  find  them.  This,  however,  is  hardly  an 
assumption  on  which  we  can  proceed  in  these  days  of  Factory 
legislation,  Housing  legislation,  compulsory  Education,  inspection 
of  Mines  and  Mercantile  Marine  Acts.  Parliament  can  hardly 
assume  its  own  incompetence  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  however 
plausible  this  may  appear  as  a  working  hypothesis. 

There  are,  I  venture  to  think,  grave  reasons  why  the 
working  hypothesis,  and  the  fundamental  axiom,  should 
both  be  adopted  by  Parliament  as  regards  the  country's 
international  trade. 

If  our  traders  adopt  a  mistaken  policy  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  they  are  the  first  to  feel  its  results,  and,  if 
left  free,  they  can  immediately  alter  it.  But,  with  great 
respect,  I  would  submit  that  it  takes  long  to  get 
Parliament  to  understand  a  business  question,  longer  to 
recognise  a  mistake  if  once  made,  and  longer  still  to  get 
it  rectified. 

To  give  an  example.  In  1887,  Parliament,  at  the  end 
of  a  Session,  passed  in  a  hurry  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  to  protect  our  manufacturers  against  the  fraudulent 
use  of  their  trade  marks.  The  object  was  in  every  way 
a  laudable  one,  but  the  Act  was  drawn  in  such  wide 
terms  as  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  many  perfectly 
legitimate  branches  of  our  international  transit  trade. 
It  not  only  advertised  all  over  the  world  to  our 
customers  that  many  of  the  goods  with  which  our 
merchants  had  been  supplying  them  could  be  obtained 
from  other  countries,  but  it  also  forced  foreign  countries 
to  develop  on  their  own  account  means  of  distributing 
their  own  exports. 

After  much   mischief  had   been   done,   a  Select 
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Committee,  in  1897,  recommended  "  that  goods  in  tran- 
sit be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act."  The 
report  of  that  Committee  has  from  that  day  to  this 
remained  unattended  to.  I  beheve  it  is  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  the  general  trade  of  the 
country,  and  in  particular  the  transit  trade,  has  been 
damaged  by  this  unintended  interference  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  with  international  trade. 

Another  example  may  be  seen  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Acts,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  control  of 
British  shipping  was  first  placed  by  Parliament  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1850 ;  and  a  code,  under 
which  the  trade  was  to  be  carried  on,  was  embodied  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854.  Since  that  date 
some  forty-four  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed, 
altering  or  extending  the  provisions  of  the  original  code. 
In  1894,  the  law,  as  it  then  existed,  was  re-codified  for 
the  convenience  of  reference,  but  without  any  attempt 
to  adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances.  Consequently, 
although  many  important  alterations  have  been  made, 
the  existing  code  is  substantially  that  of  1854,  while 
during  the  last  fifty  years  the  type  of  vessels,  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  has  entirely  changed. 

The  executive  has,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavoured, 
whilst  keeping  within  the  law,  to  meet  the  constantly 
altering  and  growing  requirements  of  the  shipping  trade  ; 
but  on  many  points  the  law  is  too  strong  for  the 
executive,  and  every  new  improvement  in  the  type 
of  vessels  employed  has  to  be  brought  within  a  law 
framed  with  regard  to  entirely  different  circumstances. 
Thus  the  British  shipowner  is  not  only  prevented  from 
reaping  the  benefits,  to  which  he  is  entitled,  of  his  skill 
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and  enterprise,  but  is  often  compelled  to  adhere  to 
practices  which  experience  has  shown  are  capable  of 
improvement. 

The  matter  does  not  stop  here.  The  Code,  with  its 
rules  and  regulations,  some  of  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea, 
and  some  of  which  are  now  ludicrously  inapplicable,  is 
not  enforced  equally  as  against  foreign  ships  in  the  ports 
of  the  British  Empire.  Because  of  this  many  vessels 
have  been  driven  from  under  the  British  flag,  and  the 
British  shipowner  is  placed  at  a  very  serious  disadvan- 
tage in  the  international  trade  of  the  world. 

These  facts  have  been  placed  again  and  again  before 
Parliament,  but  they  remain  unaltered. 

It  may  be  possible  for  Parliament,  through  care- 
lessness, to  hamper  the  transit  trade,  and  through 
indifference  to  leave  the  shipowners  to  make  the  best 
they  can  of  obsolete  rules  and  regulations,  without  ruin- 
ing our  international  trade  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  a  very 
different  and  more  critical  matter  if  Parliament  makes 
mistakes — and  takes  years  to  rectify  them  after  they  have 
been  made  patent — which  touch  the  foundations  upon 
which  that  trade  rests.  The  life  of  a  ship  is  short, 
and  progress  in  engineering  service  is  rapid.  To 
hamper  the  country's  powers  in  shipbuilding  for  even  a 
few  years  might  impose  a  check  on  the  development  of 
our  mercantile  marine  from  which  we  could  never 
recover. 

The  advantages  to  the  shipowners,  merchants, 
brokers  and  bankers  of  maintaining  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  market  in  which  the  buyer  is  absolutely  free, 
are  obvious.    What,  then,  are  the  inducements  offered 
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to  them  to  forego  such  advantages  ?  Are  their  freights, 
profits  and  commissions  to  be  raised,  so  as  to  cover  any 
increase  there  may  be  in  the  cost  of  building  and  pro- 
visioning their  ships,  or  loss  of  trade,  or  increase 
in  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  people  in  their  employ- 
ment ?  And,  if  so,  how  is  the  increase  to  be  secured  ? 
What  new  markets  are  to  be  opened  to  them  to  make 
up  for  those  from  which  they  are  asked  to  retire  ? 

If  we  reduce  our  imports  by  £50,000,000  or  £80,000,000 
a  year,  so  as  to  exclude  manufactured  or  partly 
manufactured  goods  that  can  be  produced  in  this 
country,  we  should,  judging  from  the  past,  reduce  our 
exports  by  66  per  cent,  of  that  sum.  There  would 
result  a  loss  which  must  be  made  good  by  other  trades 
to  be  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  if  the  total  of  our 
oversea  trade  is  to  be  maintained,  of  from  £80,000,000 
to  £130,000,000  a  year,  which  would  equal  about  one- 
eighth  of  our  total  oversea  trade.  What  are  the  trades, 
and  with  what  countries  are  they  to  be  carried  on  ? 

Until  such  other  trades  are  developed,  what  is  to 
happen  to  our  ships  ?  If  we  talk  of  putting  back  our 
imports  to  the  position  in  which  they  stood  twenty  years 
ago,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  during  that  time 
increased  our  fleet  by  upwards  of  2J  million  tons. 
What  is  to  happen  to  this  additional  tonnage  whilst  the 
new  trades  are  growing  up  ?  Is  it  to  come  as  unemployed 
into  competition  with  the  shipping  in  our  other  trades, 
or  is  it  to  find  salvation  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transfer 
of  employment  "  ? — the  admirable  theory  which,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  says,  satisfies  everything  but  an  empty 
stomach,  or  possibly  for  that  matter,  an  empty  ship. 
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At  Greenock,  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  the  shipowners 
that  their  interest  lies  in  developing  the  colonial  trade, 
rather  than  •  the  foreign  trade.  But  the  British 
mercantile  marine  has  been  built  for  the  trade  of 
the  world,  and  at  present  little  more  than  one-half  of  our 
ships  find  employment  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire.  A 
loss  of  5  per  cent,  in  employment  in  foreign  countries 
could  only  be  made  good  by  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  employment  of  British  ships  in  the  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  British  Possessions. 

I  would  add  a  word  as  to  the  particular  difficulties 
with  which  our  shipowners  have  to  contend. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  British  shipowner  has 
lost  his  hold  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  to  the 
extent  of  seven  per  cent.,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  in 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself  is  almost  as 
large  as  in  foreign  countries.  If  the  figures  showing 
only  the  increase  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world 
during  the  last  ten  years  are  taken,  the  result  is  still 
more  striking.  The  increase  is  represented  by  entrances 
and  clearances  amounting  to  156,000,000  tons,  of  which 
107,000,000  tons  have  been  of  foreign  shipping  and 
59,000,000  tons  of  British  shipping. 

This  result  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  but  to  any- 
one who  has  followed  shipping  statistics  and  legislation 
it  cannot  be  unexpected. 

Our  foreign  competitors  have  recognised  that  the 
distribution  of  their  exports  is  a  national  duty.  To  that 
end,  ports  are  built,  harbours  and  rivers  are  dredged, 
canals  are  opened,  and  the  coast  is  lighted  at  the  national 
expense.  To  that  end,  railway  carriage  is  provided  for 
the  manufacturers  at  the  actual  cost,  and,  if  necessary 
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to  maintain  the  particular  trade,  even  below  the  actual 
cost.  To  that  end,  immense  bounties  and  subsidies  are 
granted  to  the  national  ships. 

How  have  we  promoted  our  oversea  trade,  and  what 
encouragement  have  we  given  to  our  shipowners  ? 

We  have  left  them  to  work  under  obsolete  rules  and 
regulations,  made  fifty  years  ago. 

We  have  insisted,  and  properly  insisted,  on  such  a 
standard  of  safety  as  has  driven  all  but  the  best  found 
ships  from  under  our  flag.  But  we  have  not  insisted 
on  the  observance  of  this  standard  on  foreign  ships, 
even  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vessels 
sold  from  under  our  flag,  because  they  could  not  be 
sailed  to  a  profit  in  compliance  with  our  standard,  have 
been  allowed  freely  to  trade  in  and  out  of  our  ports,  in 
competition  with  our  own  ships. 

We  have  made  our  shipowners  liable  for  losses 
arising  in  their  business  to  an  extent  far  in  excess  of 
that  to  which  foreign  shipowners  are  liable. 

We  have  driven  away  a  portion  of  our  transit 
trade,  and  we  have  hampered  the  working  of  the 
remainder  by  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

We  have,  until  lately,  extorted,  at  the  expense  of 
our  shipowners,  profits  out  of  the  lighthouses ;  we  still 
leave  them  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  lighting  the 
coast. 

We  have  left  the  railways  to  be  worked  in  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders,  whose  object  is  naturally  to 
secure  the  largest  profits  attainable  from  the  carriage 
of  our  exports,  without  actually  destroying  any  particular 
trade. 

We  have  not  developed  our  canals. 
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We  have  done,  as  a  nation,  nothing  to  develop  our 
ports. 

These  matters,  as  Lord  Goschen  told  us  at  Liverpool, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  our  fiscal  policy;  but  the 
marvel  is  that,  in  the  face  of  the  discouragement  shown 
to  the  shipowners  of  this  country,  and  of  the  aid  given 
to  those  of  other  countries,  we  still  hold  nearly  half  of 
the  oversea  carrying  trade  of  the  world  in  our  hands. 

These  are  no  new  points.  They  have  again  and 
again  been  brought  before  Parliament,  and  Parliament 
has  been  too  busy  to  interest  itself  in  them. 

Within  the  last  few  months  they  have  been 
recognised  by  our  leading  statesmen  as  matters  deserv- 
ing attention.  When  are  they  to  be  faced  and  dealt 
with  ? 

A  Select  Committee  reported,  in  1897,  in  favour  of 
exempting  the  transit  trade  from  the  operation  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

A  Select  Committee  reported,  in  1902,  in  favour  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  regulations  being  enforced  against 
foreign  ships  equally  with  British  ships,  but  nothing 
has  been  done. 

No  less  than  six  select  or  departmental  committees 
have  between  1822  and  1902  reported  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  the  light  dues,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

In  1893  the  House  of  Commons  recognised  the 
necessity  for  dealing  promptly  and  effectually  with 
railway  rates,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

Has  not  Parliament  some  arrears  to  dispose  of  before 
it  takes  up  the  business  of  endeavouring  to  develop 
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and  remodel  our  international  trade  with  the  assistance 
of  tariffs  ? 

In  Liverpool  our  motto  is  "  Ships,  colonies  and 
commerce."  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  told  us  that  we  are 
right  in  placing  colonies  between  the  other  two,  for  they 
depend  upon  the  colonies.  I  venture  to  think  that  we 
are  right  in  placing  ships  first,  for  on  them  depend  both 
our  colonies  and  our  commerce. 

My  statement  has  in  the  writing  outgrown  the  limits 
I  intended  to  observe ;  but  I  have  followed  closely  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  the  fortunes  of  our  shipping,  and  I 
hold,  with  Mr.  Schuster,  that  "  the  whole  economic  con- 
dition of  this  country  depends  on  the  supremacy  and 
maintenance  of  our  shipping  industry — a  supremacy 
which  again  appears  to  have  been  attained  only  through 
our  trade  relations  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  us 
well  consider  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  step 
which  might  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  this  position  and 
restrict  our  world-wide  trade  into  narrower  channels." 
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APPENDIX. 


I. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  oversea 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  all 
countries,  1893  to  1902  inclusive. 

11. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  oversea 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  each  of  the 
ten  principal  protected  foreign  countries,  1893 
to  1902  inclusive. 

III.  — Statement  showing  the  comparative  values  of 

imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  1893  to  1902  inclusive. 

IV.  — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels 

entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  at  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1893  to  1902  inclusive. 

V. — Statement  showing  the  voyages  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  at  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1893  to  1902  inclusive, 
as  percentages. 

VI. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  at  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  from  and  to  the  ten 
principal  protected  foreign  countries,  1893  to 
1902  inclusive. 
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VII. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  British  and 
foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1893  to  1902  inclusive. 

VIII. — Statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  principal 
maritime  countries  and  British  colonies  in 
1890  and  1900,  distinguishing  between  that 
belonging  to  the  National,  British,  and  other 
flags. 

IX. — Statement  showing  the  comparative  progress 
of  British  and  foreign  shipping  from  1840 
to  1900,  distinguishing  between  the  shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions, 
the  ten  principal  protected  foreign  countries, 
and  other  foreign  countries. 
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VII. — STATEMENT  Showing  the  Tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign 
Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes  and  in  Ballast 
AT  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


BRITISH 

VESSELS 

Year 

With  Foreign  Countries 

With  British  Possessions 

TOTAL 

With  Cargo 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargo 

In  Ballast 

1893 
1894 
1895 

1  QQA 

Jioyo 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

36,865,543 

Ad  1Q9  «m 

40,382,815 

43,573,180 
43,535,321 
44,614,914 
42,780,284 
42,827,351 
44,163,308 

8,297,887 

8,308,991 
ft  f^no  A^i 

10,084,256 
10,281,418 
10,606,496 
9,703,631 
9,095,935 
8,862,133 

8,592,267 

9,542,740 

9,867,773 
9,595,848 
9,806,730 
9,551,871 
10,128,676 
11,172,065 

393,167 
528  788 
457^380 

fil4  OAR 

801,336 
804,141 
620,849 
675,050 
737,879 
705,401 

54,148,664 
58,681,647 
58,691,926 

fil  479  1R4. 
64,326,545 
64,216,728 
65,648,989 
62,710,836 
62,789,841 
64,902,907 

421,765,967 

92,486,412 

96,999,801 

6,338,037 

617,590,217 

Average 
on  10  years 

42,176,596 

9,248,641 

9,699,980 

633,803 

61,759,021 

FOREIGN 

VESSELS 

Year 

With  Foreign  Countrits 

With  British 

Possessions 

TOTAL 

With  Cargo 

In  Ballast 

With  Cargo 

In  Ballast 

1893 
1894 
1895 

1  ftQft 

xoyo 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

15,443,004 
16,570,863 
16,861,850 
17,958,215 
19,687,532 
20,057,336 
23,881,279 
28,586,403 
25,730,013 
26,253,001 

3,973,527 
4,107,849 
3,953,017 
4,955,230 
5,070,685 
5,671,605 
7,112,550 
8,021,194 
7,637,430 
7,369,418 

847,373 

QRft  '=»fi4. 

843,254 
ftfiQ  091 
815,942 
789,941 
911,273 
959,586 
969,500 
1,118,027 

220,279 
189,127 

907  ft99 

198,159 
228,356 
228,796 
265,674 
224,229 
229,366 

20,484,183 
21,854,712 
21,847,248 

9^^  QQO  9flft 

25,772,318 
26,747,238 
32,133,898 
35,812,857 
34,561,172 
34,969,812 

209,009,496 

57,872,505 

9,062,481 

2,229,244 

278,173,726 

Average 
on  10  years 

20,900,949 

5,787,250 

906,248 

222,924 

27,817,372 

PERCENTAGES 


BRITISH  VESSELS 

FOREIGN  VESSELS 

With  Foreign 

With  British 

With  Foreign 

With  British 

Year 

Countries 

Possessions 

Countries 

Possessions 

With 

In 

With 

In 

With 

In 

With 

In 

Cargo 

Ballast 

Cargo 

Ballast 

Cargo 

Ballast 

Cargo 

Ballast 

1893 

49i 

11^ 

20| 

51 

H 

i 

1894 

49^ 

10^ 

11^ 

f 

20| 

H 

i 

1895 

50| 

101- 

11^ 

1 

20| 

i 

1896 

50^ 

10 

11^ 

4 

21 

5-1 

i 

1897 

Hi 

11 

1 

21| 

5i 

i 

1898 

m 

Hi- 

10.^ 

1 

22 

H 

1899 

45| 

10^ 

10" 

f 

24^ 

7-1 

i 

1900 

43 

10 

10 

27 

8 

i 

1901 

44 

n 

lOf 

26| 

7^ 

i 

1902 

44^ 

Hi 

26i 

7| 

i 

Average 

47 

101 

10| 

f 

231 

64 

1 

I 

D 


VIII. — TONNAGE  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  wi 
Maritime  Countries  and  British  Colonies  in  1890  a 
British,  and  Other  Flags. 

1890. 


Country 

National 

British 

Other 
Nationalities 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

53,973,112 

20,310,757 

74,283,869 

British  Possessions — 
Canada 
Newfoundland 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . 

Natal  

New  Zealand  . , 
Australia 

5,325,952 
590,006 

2,599,127 
926,831 

1,146,972 
12,480,142 

5,002,333 
44,141 
358,250 
65,621 
165,502 
1,766,664 

10,328,285 
634,147 
2,957,377 
992,452 
1,312,474 
14,246,800 

Total   

23,069,030 

7,402,511 

30,471,541 

Total,  British  Empire  . . 

77,042,142 

27,713,268 

104,755,410 

Foreign  Countries — 

The  10  Principal  Protected 
Foreign  Countries  : 

Holland   

Belgium 
Russia  . . 
France  . . 
Portugal 

Italy  

Austria  Hungary 
United  States  . . 

9,275,710 
3,122,125 
2,203,012 

958,258 
9,254,879 

746,175 

10,473,542 
3,473,148 

6,794,601 

7,466,231 
5,665,958 
6,167,174 
6,423,570 

12,736,319 
5,656,903 

(not  given 
separately) 
7,036,278 
(not 

16,272,680 

4,365,039 
2,049,054 
3,218,962 
4,691,160 
6,976,650 
4,161,645 

13,437,356 

3,737,298 
given) 

7,727,372 

21,106,980 
10,837,137 
11,589,148 
12,072,988 
28,967,848 
10,564,723 

23,910,898 

14,246,724 

30,794,653 

Total   

46,301,450 

67,425,113 

50,364,536 

164,091,099 

Other  Foreign  Countries — 

Sweden .  . 
Denmark 

Chili  

3,468,381 
3,624,301 

4,693,308 

849,846 
3,214,465 

701,415 

781,618 
2,207,114 
(not  given 
separately) 
2,702,378 
4,998,090 
(not  given 
separately) 

1,104,131 
4,935,296 

3,338,772 

2,197,491 

3,634,869 

2,464,989 

5,354,130 
10,766,711 

8,032,080 

5,739,715 
11,847,424 

3,166,404 

Total   

16,551,716 

10,689,200 

17,665,543 

44,906,464 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

62,853,166 

78,114,313 

68,030,084 

208,997,563 

Total  All  Countries 

62,853,166 

155,156,455 

95,743,352 

313,752,973 

Summary. 

National   62,853,166 

Other  Nationalities    96,743,352 


168,696,518 

British   155,156,455 


Total 


313,752,973 


Cargoes  and  in  Ballast  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Principal 
1900,  distinguishing  between  that  belonging  to  the  National, 


1900. 


Country 

National 

British 

Other 
Nationalities 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

British  Possessions- 
Newfoundland 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . 

Natal  

New  Zealand  . . 
Australia 

Total   

Total,  British  Empire  . . 

Foreign  Countries — 

The  10   Principal  Protected 

Foreign  Countries  : 
Germany 

Holland   

Belgium 
Russia  . . 
France  . . 
Portugal 

Spain    . . 

Italy  

Austria-Hungary 

United  States  

Total   

Other  Foreign  Countries — 

Sweden 

Total   

Total,  Foreign  Countries 
Total,  All  Countries 

14,300,977 
4,779,475 
2,765,166 
1,662,077 
9,994,550 
1,070,174 

13,509,206 

19,669,543 

7,980,353 

02,710,836 

35,812,857 

98,523,693 

8,647,119 
1,140,394 
8,538,713 
2,546,485 
1,541,860 
20,204,640 

5,528,002 
307,087 
966,279 
276,234 
138,047 

3,499,564 

14,175,121 
1,447,481 
9,504,992 
2,822,719 
1,679,907 

23,704,204 

42,619,211 

10,715,213 

53,334,424 

105,330,047 

46,528,070 

151,858,117 

7,854,999 
7,881,065 
7,564,392 
6,296,974 
15,544,595 
11,343,073 
(not  given 
separately) 
7,768,865 
(not 
24,883,543 

7,051,881 
6,229,922 
6,648,088 
8,920,333 
12,747,300 
7,547,071 

14,968,363 

12,071,854 

given) 
14,287,359 

29,207,857 
18,890,462 
16,977,646 
16,879,384 
38,286,445 
19,960,318 

28,477,569 

39,510,252 

47,151,255 

75,731,521 

89,137,506 

90,472,171 

255,341,198 

4,172,032 
7,118,613 

0,611,267 

513,897 
4,469,815 

2,853,723 

672,644 
1,694,157 
(not  given 
separately) 
3,003,403 
3,917,001 
(not  given 
separately) 

1,314,339 
8,310,356 

5,142,300 

2,473,970 
4,978,068 

4,986,692 

6,159,015 
17,123,126 

11,753,567 

5,991,270 
13,364,884 

7,840,415 

25,739,347 

9,287,205 

27,205,725 

62,232,277 

101,470,868 

98,424,711 

117,677,896 

317,573,475 

101,470,868 

203,754,758 

164,205,966 

489,431,592 

Summary. 

National   101,470,868 

Other  NationaHties    164,205,966 


265,676,8.34 

British   203,754,758 


Total 


469,431,592 
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